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A mouse spleen cell and tumor cell fuse to form a hybridoma. As the hybridoma
divides, it gives rise to a "clone" of identical cells, giving the name "monoclonal" to
the antibodies those cells produce.

Research Council Laboratory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge
happened on a way around these problems. They fused myeloma tumor
cells from a mouse, which have the capacity to grow indefinitely in
culture, with cells derived from mouse B lymphocytes, which have a
limited lifetime. The resulting hybrid-myeloma or hybridoma cells
combined just the right qualities of each parent. They prospered in cell
culture and at the same time produced virtually unlimited quantities
of chemically identical or monoclonal antibodies (so named because
they are produced by the cloned copies of a single hybridoma).

Monoclonal antibodies have already begun to find many valuable
applications in research, according to William Paul of the National
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases at the National Institutes
of Health. Because of their great specificity, they are ideal tools for
separating and purifying proteins and other cellular components, tasks
that were often difficult with conventional techniques. "In certain
circumstances, one might even consider using monoclonal antibodies
for large-scale [industrial] purification," says Paul, and in fact it is
already being used for such purposes. However, this is only possible
"where it is economically feasible to do so, which probably limits its use